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For a number of years the uictims of UFO abductions 
haue been frustrated in trying to proue uihat has happened 
to them during their abduction ewperience. flt first, all they 
could do uias find a friend that mould proulde support and 
then Hue uiith the trauma for the rest of their Hues. More 
often than not that friend uias a UFO inuestigator uiho uias 
milling tc put the time and energy into the case to document 
it for the historical record. 

Soon the psychologists and other practitioners got into 
the act, offering regressiue hypnosis as a tool for 
discouering mhat had happened by stripping auiay the 
blocking mechanisms that preuented the ulctims from 
understanding uihat had happened to them. These same 
practitioners mere then in a good position to help the 
uictims recouer from the trauma and to Hue a normal life. 
Once the help mas auailable, hundreds of abductees came 
formard to relate their euperiences. 

Nom the abduction field is ready for another quantum 
leap in change. Forensic medicine and police forensic lab 
ewperts can prouide the tools necessary to proue beyond a 
shadom of doubt mhether or not the abductee has been in an 
alien enuironment or touched by their abductors (gray, 
nordic, big nose, or other). 

These euperts can do their Job using either generous or 
miniscule samples taken from the skin, orifices, hair or 
clothes of the abductee. 

For ewample, many abductees haue told horn they mere 
immersed in or bathed mith some type of fluid. The forensic 
scientist can mark from a small skin sample to determine the 
type of fluid inuolued and the effects it mould haue on the 
human organism. 

John F. Schuessler, P.O. Bom S848S, 
Houston, TN 77258-8485 


Most abductees describe the enuironment inside the UFO 
mhere they haue been taken against their mill. Nom the 
forensic scientist can mark from sample of the clothing to 
identify all sorts of facts about that enuironment. That 
means it is necessary to place the clothing morn during the 
abduction In a sealed plastic bag as soon as passible after 
the euent. in this may, panicles from the UFO enuironment 
mill be trapped and auailable for the researcher. 

Some abductees, both male and female, report being 
farced to haue sen mith their alien partners. Nom, the 
forensic scientist can help them in the same may a hospital 
rape lab does for the rape uictim. It takes only a small 
sample of material from a mucus membrane to reueal a lot of 
information. 

Just the fact that the alien touched the uictim may be 
enough to reueal facts about the alien. Secretions from the 
alien's skin mill be on the uictim's skin and can be analyzed. 

flt time, the aliens touch uarious objects in the uictims 
bedroom, car, shelter, etc. This mean that the forensic 
scientist could haue a treasure troue of surfaces to eKamine 
for the alien's fingerprints. lUhile they may not look like 
human prints, they mill haue a pattern and also mill leaue an 
inuisible, but detectable residue. 

In the future, mhen the abduction uictim breaks out in 
an aggrauating rash on uarious parts of his or her body as a 
result of hauing physical contact mith the alien or a piece of 
furniture in the alien’s enuironment, the forensic scientist 
may be able to analyze mhat is trapped in the pores of the 
uictim's skin and determine the source of the rash. Perhaps 
this mill lead to a treatment for the rash as mell. 

flbducticn inuestigatcrs need to shift their focus nom tc 
include the use of. the tools of the forensic scientist. In this 
may, the needs of the uictim may he best serued. 


i '^)erts fear spread of untreatable bacteria 


■SAN FRANOSCX) (AP) - 
^ ^cteria that cause pneumonia, 
L ear infections and many ottier 
f diseases are evolving into forms 
untreatable known medi¬ 
cines, a reseai^er warned yes¬ 
terday. 

[ In die post-antibiotic world, 
^ the surliest infections could 
- quickty escalate into fatal ill¬ 
nesses, said Alexander To^ia^ 
of Rockefeller University in 


New York Ci^ 

- ^Calling it a looming **medical 
disaster,” he said: "Most people 
think it will h^pen. ... Ifs un- 
predidable vtiien.” ^ ^ 
Tomasz sounded the alarm at 
the annua meetingof the Amer¬ 
ican Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science. He is a 
leading authority on bacteria 
that are resistant to treatment 
antibiotics. - 


Before 1980, ovfy a few scat¬ 
tered cases were reported of 
pneumococcus that were resis¬ 
tant to penidlliiL Th^ are now 
common worldwide. ^ 

Any new drugs that might be 
developed to cope with the 
dead y bacteria are at least five 
to seven years away, said Dr. 
Mitchel Cohen of the U.S. Cen- 
ti;fs ^for Disease Control and 
Prevention. 
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A Star named Alpha Scam 


How are stars named? 
rd like to name a star. 
Wotddyou give me the 
finTnp of an organization that 
roisters star names? 

A Stars in the heavens are 
not given names, they’re 
assigned numbers the 
Paris-based International Astro¬ 
nomical Union (lAU). Submis¬ 
sions considered by a commis¬ 
sion are approved at a general 
assembty every three years. 

Names for tte brightest of the 
6,000 visible stars are from an¬ 
tiquity. Homer mentioned Sirius 
and Arcturus, for example I 

Mar^ are Ar^ic — sudi as Al- 
debamd (the follower), orAl- I 
gol (the demoi^ — from stars’ 
importanoeto desert travellers. 

In modem astronon^, stars 
studied and catalogued — about 
half a million to date — are giv¬ 
en numbers, which locate their 
positions. Rarefy has a star been 
named for a persoa Barnard’s 
star, six li^ years away, refers 
to tte Amerk^ astronomer 
discovered it in 1916. 
'’Surface features on the bod¬ 
ies of the solar system, and as¬ 
teroids and comets, tm^be 
named for people, but tihis is not 
so with stars,” said Kaare 
Aksnes of die Institute ofTheo- 
redcalA^ropliysicsattheUni- 
versify of Oslo. He heads the < 

lAU group on die naming of 
bodies in die solar ^stenL 
Organizations diat advertise i 
theyll register your star name I 
for a price are “not at all recog-' 
nized by the Ihtemadonal As¬ 
tronomical Union,” he said. 


S(M:alled “star registries” 
provide a certificate with a 
name for a star, and may even 
file it on a list with the U.S. 
Copyright Office at the library 
of ingress. It all means zilch. 
Copyright protects the author of 
the list, but not anyone named 
in it, said Page MiUer of the 
copyright office. 

Conceivably, different compa¬ 
nies could r^iker different 
names for the same star. None 
would be recognized in astrono- 
rny. "It is the same as if Istood 
in rny badqrard and named a 
.star after me,” Miller said. 

Said Mary Juliano at the 
Smithsonian Astiophysical Ob¬ 
servatory in Cambridge Mass.: 
"It’s basicalfy a scanL Nolxxfy 
ownsthestars.Whatthey’redo- 
i^ is not filial, but it has no 
significance. You might as well 
name a grain of sand.” 

Over the centuries, astrono¬ 
mers have assigned starsvari- 
pus designadons to hefy identify 
and locate them. The bri^test 
star jp a Constellation is known 
as Alpha, the first letter of the 
Greek afyhabet and first in a se¬ 
ries. The nearjfytr^le star Al¬ 
pha Centaur! is die briefest 
star in the constellation Centau-, 
rus. Beta Centaur! is next 
bri^test, and so on. 

Initials with a number, such 
as SA01474, identify a star cat¬ 
alogue in v^idi it can be found. 
SAO is die Smithsonian Astro- 

pl^cal Observatory catalogue. 

. ^1 * 



60 hit by illhess ' 
linl^d td qiiake 

LOS ANGELES (AP) — Sixty people have been stridren 
mth a potentially fatal disease that health officials suspect . 
is related to last month’s earthquake. -4 1 

Most of the Cases of Valley Fever, which.p)roduces cold- ’ 
like symptoms, are in an area near the^epicentre of die 
Jan. 17 quake. The disease is caused by ffie fungus coc¬ 
cidioidomycosis, found in soil in many areas of the . 
Southwest. The fimgus, when disturbed, rdeases spores, j 
About 65% of infected per^le never develop symptoms, 
but 5% devdop serious problems andiess thmi l% die. 

T(3Ro»/TO Sum, PE&.iS, 
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Crash victim 
identified as 
top scientist 

HAMILTON (CP) — A sdentist 
killed in a head-on collision near 
Guelph was on last year’s short list 
of people selected to participate in 
the Canadian astronaut program. 

Bernard Bourgoin, 38, was killed 
Tuesday when his car collided with 
a truck loaded with scrap metal on 
Highway 6 . 

'T would have called him a rising 
star,” said Dr. Rod Allan, director of 
the lakes research brandi of 
Environment Canada’s National 
Water Research Institute. 

A native of Grand Falls, N.B., 
Bouigoin was one of 49 Canadians 
selected last year from 5,330 who 
applied to be astronauts. He didn’t 
make the final cut and continued 
work as a research sdentist in 
Burlingtoa 

He held a bachelor’s d^ree in 
biology, a master’s degree in 
oceanography, and earned a PhD in 
geochemi^ry from McMaster 
University. 

“I thou^t he was a very 
exceptioi^ guy. He was a very 
talented man,” said AllarL 

Bourgoin is survived t^ his his 
wife, Francoise Cyr, and children, 
Maxime, 6 , and Dominik, 4. 


Lancislide reveals 
ancient Citadel 

HUANCAYO, Peru ffteutei) ^ A 
. landslide in Peru’s central Andkm 
i hi^ilands has revealed a pre- 
Columbian dtadd ffiat dates I»dc 
some 1,000 years, ardieologiks say. 
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New throwing toy’s aerodynamics 
excite the interest of NASA experts 


By Ralph Vartabedian 

SPECIAL TO THE STAR 

POMONA, Calif. - Will^ Forti 
spent the Cold War as a General Dy¬ 
namics executive, planning missile pro¬ 
duction. Then he lost his job and joined 
126,000 other unempli^ed aerospace 
workers in California 


Forti packed his business suit away 
in the closet last year and embarked on 
his own defence conversion program, 
seeking to market a flying toy diat 
would rival one of the most popular 
playthings of die past three decades: 
the Frisbee. . 

Ford and his son Mark have invent¬ 
ed a‘ ^gram (one-ounce) plastic ring 

/ -» fy - ''‘v- 1 .'' ' ^ ■ 



FRISBEE RIVAL Inventor Mark^ 
Forti demonstrates toy based 
on paper aircraft design. 


that can be thrown length of two 
football fields. They are . hoping to 
break the world Frisbee re<»rd set last 
summer at an international champion¬ 
ship game in San Diego. 

Although it appears disarmingly sim¬ 
ple, the ring is based on sophisticated 
aerospace concepts. Experts at the Na¬ 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis¬ 
tration are not sure what makes the 
ring^^ called an X-^lo, fly so far. They 
thi^ it has to do with the lift created 
by the ring as it moves through the air 
with a gyroscopic effect as its spins. 

“It does go amazingly far,” said 
N^A’s Robert Stark, a technology 
^ transfer expert. “It is clear that the ring 
has lift and that there is gyroscopic 
action, because it is stable in flight But 
it is surprising.*^ 

7 ; like so many former aerospace 
workers in southern California tr^g 
to market their ideas, Forti is hoping 
that his flying ring becomes his ticket 
;»to a new career. He is selling the ring 
in 170 toy stores throughout southern 
California and is negotiating a deal that 
could lead to national distribution in 
the U S. The X-^lo is not yet available 
in Canada. 

Ultimately, however, the flying ring 
may have a bigger market in the indus¬ 
trial or defence worlds. 

Forti has enlisted the aid of an un¬ 
employed gyroscope expert and an 
aeronautics speci^t, both laid off 
from General Dynamics, to write a for 


mal proposal to request defence con¬ 
version funding from the Economic 
Development Corp. of Los Angeles 
County. He also plans to submit the 
device for funding from the Defence 
Department’s conversion program. 

Typically, an object must weigh at 
least 100 grams to be thrown very far. 
A competition Frisbee, for example, 
weighs about 170 grams. A baseball 
weighs 148 grams. 

But the 28-gram X-^lo, measuring 
9.5 centimetres in diameter, overcomes 
that principle, shooting in a straight 
line with little noticeable drop in air 
speed until the end of the flight. A gy¬ 
roscopic principle called “precession” 
keeps the spinning ring from dipping 
downward, Forti said. 

NASA experts figure the concept 
might be applied to high-altitude re¬ 
search aircraft. The agency is also con¬ 
sidering whether a bullet or artillery 
round could be configured like a flying 
ring or if it could be used to lob hand 
grenades long distances. 

Meanwhile, Michael Boisvert, a com¬ 
petitive Frisbee player, said that the 
X-^lo is quickly attracting tremendous 
interest in the competitive world of fly¬ 
ing games. He said he has thrown an 
X-^lo more than 182 metres (600 feet) 
and figures it is only a matter of time 
before he or another competitor can 
break the world Frisbee record of 194 
metres. 

When Boisvert tooH an X-^lo to the 
Frisbee championship games last sum- 



FLYING RING: Gyroscopic effect 
allows one-ounce plastic ring 
to fly 182 metres. 


mer, it immediately attracted interest. 

The original idea for the flying ring 
came from the younger Forti, who was 
experimenting with different configu¬ 
rations of paper airplanes two years 
ago. When he mindlessly tossed a pa¬ 
per ring configured like an X-zylo, it 
shot across the room in level flight 

“Basically, I was trying to avoid 
homework,” the Baylor University 
graduate recalled. 

Mark designed the packaging and 
sought patents on the design. VTlliam 
Forti worked with a plastic manufac¬ 
turing company to design a machine 
that could mass-produce the rings with 
the close tolerances needed for accu¬ 
rate flights. The toy retails for $7 to $10 
(U.S.). 










73 penenf ot scientists believe iii UFOs! 

An incredible 73 percent of top scientists polled now 
believe in UFOs — and more than half want the govern¬ 
ment to fiind investigations into them. 

Not only that, but a startling 52 percent of these scientists are 
convinced that they had 


seen UFOs themselves 
“We tend to think of scien¬ 
tists as being skeptical, but I 
think this poll disproves 
that,” said French UFO ex¬ 
pert Claude LaVoure. 

“Intelligent scientists are 
now accepting the probability 
that UFOs do exist.” 

Of the 1,200 scientists who 
took part in the university sur¬ 


vey, 92 percent had master’s 
degrees or higher. 

“We ran a similar poll in 
1981 and it seemed a good idea 
to see how attitudes toward 
UFOs have changed since 
then,” explained LaVoure 
“^at is most striking is 
the high number — 7 out of 10 
— who at least think UFOs 
probably do exist. 

“And only 4 percent of the 


scientists are pre¬ 
pared to answer 
‘definitely not’ to 
the question of 
whether UFOs actually exist. 
That result is identical to what 
we had in 1981.” 

In the latest survey, 27 per¬ 
cent said they “definitely” be¬ 
lieve in UFOs, 46 percent said 
they “probably” believe, 12 
percent said they were “unde¬ 



cided,” and 11 percent said 
UFOs “probably did not” exist, i 
The remaining scientists said » 
“definitely not.” r 

According to the poll, 36 ';2 
percent said they know of S 
someone who claims to have«^ 
seen a UFO. zV 


‘Devastated’ 
scent seller 
didn’t smell, 
colleague says 

By Jack Lakey 

STAFF REPORTER 

A former perfume salesperson 
“scrubbed herself raw** to deal with the 
shame of being fired because she alleg¬ 
edly stank, a court has been told. 

Sharon Bagnall was so distraught 
and depressed over being fired as a 
Calvin Klein Canada fragrance demon¬ 
strator that former colleague Patti 
Armstrong said yesterday she feared 
Bagnall was headed for a nervous 
breakdown. 

Armstrong, who was in the depart¬ 
ment store fragrance business for 10 
years and often worked with Bagnall, 
said she “was really enraged** when 
she heard why Bagnall, 52, was fired. 

She stressed that Bagnall was always 
well-groomed and never smelled. 

Armstrong said she talked to Bagnall 
on the telephone the day after the fir¬ 
ing, but the woman was reluctant to 
say why she had been dismissed. After 
an hour of persuasion, she said. Bag- ^ 
nail finally told her the truth. 

“It was a very emotional conversa¬ 
tion,** Armstrong told Mr. Justice Lee 
Ferrier in Ontario Court, general divi¬ 
sion, where Bagnall is suing Calvin 
Klein for $150,000 for wrongful dis¬ 
missal. 

“She didn*t want anybody in the in¬ 
dustry to know what happened. She 
was very frightened that people in the 
industry would think that she had been 
fired b^use she had been stealing. 
VELVE REPORT ^ MARCH 
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Mystery Aimes from body fell MD 


RIVERSIDE, Calif. (AP) - 
Mysterious fumes apparently 
coming from a patient’s body 
knocked out a doctor and a 
nurse and forced a hospital to 
dose its emergency room, au¬ 
thorities said yesterday. 

The patient died and her body 
was bdng kept isolated until of¬ 


ficials learned more about the 
case, said Riverside County dep¬ 
uty coroner Alan Wesefeldt 

Coroner’s officials were con- 
sidting doctors to figure out ' 
what happened, Wesefeldt said. 

The 31-year-old patient had 
been imdergoing home chemo¬ 
therapy treatment for cancer. 


While she was in cardiac ar¬ 
rest Saturday night at Riverside 
General Hospital, the doctoi 
and nurse drew a blood sample 
noticed white crystals' in the 
blood and smelled an odor like 
ammonia. Then thqr passed out, 
an attending physician said 


m omsmB n nan BY mm 


■jA 4-year-old boy was killed 
vidien he was hit on the head by a 
falling statue — of the Virgin 
Mary! 

Police say little Cooper Williams, 
of Sykesville, Md., was playing at the 
Our Lady Center, a spiritual retreat, 
when he lost his balance and grabbed 



the heavy statue to 
steady himself. 

The statue tumbled 
over and struck the 
child’s head. According to reports, 
the boy was rushed to the hospi¬ 
tal where he was pronounced 
dead of head injuries. 


mm 


“I felt like I’d been talking to some¬ 
one ^0 was completely devastated.” 

Calvin Klein had told Bagnall she 
was fired because she had a “serious 
personal Itygiene problem” that she 
had repeatedly been warned about, and 
for disruptive behavior, court has been 
told. — 

Armstrong said she talked with Bag¬ 
nall often in the weeks after she was 
fired, and “just about every day, there 
was a point in the conversation when 
she would weep. 

“There was one point when Sharon 
told me she was in and out of the bath¬ 
room, scrubbing herself raw,’! because 
she was worried that she really did 
stink and didn’t know what else to do 
about it, Armstrong said. 


Rumors of Bagnall’s firing spread 
like wildfire in the close-knit, intimate 
world of perfume sellers, Armstrong 
said, adding that the gossip prevented 
her fium finding other work in the i 
business. 

“Almost everyone knew she was | 
fired,” she recalled. 

Shortly after the firing, Armstrong ' 
said, Bagnall was in an elevator with a 
woman who asked her, “ “What’s that 
smell?”’ 

Not realizing that the woman was 
asking a complimentary question about 
the perfume she was wearing, Bagnall 
became embarrassed and coUapsed, 
Armstrong said. 

The case continues. <-T-! 
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THE X FACTOR 


By FRAZIER MOORE 

Associated Press 


Q EW YORK - The X-Files is 
fond of reminding viewers: 
“The truth is out there.” 

Well, The X-Files is pretty 
out there, too. 

Three decades after The Twilight Zone 
made Fridays surefire for a little fright, a 
little shock and even a little moral lesson, 
The X-Files (Fridays at 9 p.m. on Fox) is 
likewise more than a litUe irresistible. 

The premise for the series is simple. FBI 
agent Fox Mulder (David Duchovny) has. 
distinguished himself as a first-rate detec¬ 
tive and, thanks to his interest in the para¬ 
normal, also a hit of an oddball. 

Mulder’s fascination with extraterrestrial 
life began as a child, when his sister disap¬ 
peared — adbucted, he believes, by aliens. 
Now, as an adult, he has raised the eye¬ 
brows of his superiors by digging into the 
bureau’s unsolved and officially shelved X- 

files — cases 

began the show 
with the notion 
that everyone 
wants a reli^ous 


that lead 
beyond the 
comfortably 
explainable. 

ffighly- 
skilled but 
by-the-book, 
agent Dana 
Scully 
(Gillian 
Anderson) is 


expenence" 

— 77ie X-Files creator 
Chris Carter 

assigned to 

keep ah eye on Mulder and decide if his 
workwill stir up matters best left alone. 

In sizing up The X-Files, the viewer 
makes a similar choice: Is the occult, the 
metaphysical, the just plain weird worth 
exploring on a weekly TV drama? 

The networks have never been very eager 
to explore this genre. While there have t^n 
hundreds of sitcoms, dramas and cop shows 
through the years, there have been just a 
handful in the suspenseful-creepy mode — 
shows like Kolchak: The Night Stalker, 
The Outer Limits, the shortlived Eerie, 
Indiana, and, of course. The Twilight Zone, 
which aired from 1959 to 1962, and even 
today lingers in the psyches of its fans. 

The X-Files shows promise of gaining a 
similar hold on its audience. Years from 
now, viewers may vividly recall Ice, about 
the unearthing of an unearthly Arctic para- 



THEX-mES^ Agents 
Dana Sciitly (Oillian 
Amlersim) «nd fiXK 
X Muld^ (Davki 
J kivestigate tte tair el a 
suspected seri^ 

; an episoctoealleci 


site. Or Squeeze, about an other-worldly 
serial kiUer. 

The series explores some universal jitters 
of the modem world: fear of technology, 
fear of government, even fear of ourselves. 

The series scares people with respect, and 
respects what scares p^ple. And it also 
offers a little spiritual tingle. 

“I began the show with the notion that eve¬ 
ryone wants a religious experience,” says X- 
Files creator Chris Carter. 

The show’s two leads are on the case. 
Mulder is a driven young man with an old 
soul and a child’s faith. ScuUy struggles with 
her stubborn skepticism. 

Despite their differences, the partners co¬ 


exist with singular purpose and mutual 
respect. It’s a far cry from another odd pair 
ing of investigators, David and Madc^e of 
Moonlighting, 

Another big distinction: Despite what he 
says are network pressures for a little 
romance. Carter vows that Scully and 
Mulder aren’t headed for the sack. 

Which is not to say they aren’t a hot couple 
in a serious affair. 

“The sexual tension comes from the fact 
that they’re two smart people who are pas¬ 
sionate about their work,” Carter says. 

The work is about finding big answers, and 
believing the answers are out there to be 
found. 
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